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With Some Mention of Lemon Pie 

W* have had several requests for permission to reprint an article F 
bibliography appearing in NORTH COUNTRY LIBRARI ES, 

None of this material is copyrighted, and we are very glad to know that i 
is serving a useful purpose even outside our two states. Anyone who f nds 
here material he would like to distribute in quantity is welcome to have it 
duplicated for his own special use. There are only two stipulations we sho ld 
like to make: 1) that the by-line, if there is one, be retained so that o 1 
librarians who have given time and effort to produce the material may not 
be left anonymous and uncredited, and 2) that a note of credit to NOR H 
COUNTRY LIBRARIES be included. It would be pleasing, too, to have a 
letter telling us how many copies are being made and for what partic ar 
purpose, in order to have some kind of record of how much librarians a e 
finding of real use, in what geographical areas, etc. The March issue on 
Friends of the Library has elicited the greatest response so far, and we h 
every one could be that exciting, but if it is true that Man cannot live oy 
bread alone, it is equally true that he cannot exist on a diet of lemon pie. 
We'll try to pop a lemon pie on the table occasionally and trust you won't 
object in the meantime to a few thick hunks of home-made bread with co 1 
try butter. 4 
This ends our “‘first year.” By the time this is off the press, Bill Allen, Jar : 
Hobson, and your editor will have met to plan out the next year beginning im 
September. If any of you have some special problem or pet project that ye u 
would like to have brought up in the bulletin, just write to the editor. We z ¢ 
always open to ideas and suggestions, whether of the bread-and-butter or 
lemon pie variety. We'll be with you again in September. Have a Happ y 
Summer. ’ 

L. H. 
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Editor: Mrs. LoutsE Haze.ton, 20 Park Street, Concord, N. H. 

















Library Trustees Await Another Carnegie 


by JAMES W. TUCKER 


SE ARIES in New Hampshire, we fear, are too often regarded as 
Cinderellas, to be relegated to chimney-corners of municipal kitchens, 
there to await the coming of a fairy god-mother or a golden prince. If en- 
dowments, bequests, or gifts are not available, trustees in many communities 
seem to believe that rather than request municipal funds for enlargement or 
renovation, the public library should remain a lowly and neglected munici- 
pal step-child. 


AWAITING ANOTHER CARNEGIE 


The library world of the old Granite State seems to be awaiting the advent 
of another Carnegie, perfectly content in the meantime to allow these poten- 
tial centers of education and culture barely to exist on appropriation crumbs, 
tossed grudgingly from municipal treasuries. Thank the good Lord, our town 
approached this problem, which seems to be common to many communities, 
from an altogether different and much more realistic angle. 


DISCUSSION PANEL 


While we frankly admit it may be erroneous, the foregoing outlines a strong 
impression we brought back last Thursday from the Fourth Annual Confer- 
ence of Public Library Trustees in New Hampshire, held in Laconia. We 
were privileged to participate that afternoon in a round table discussion on 
“Renovating and Remodelling Libraries.’ Fellow members of the panel were 
Horace Bradt, the Exeter architect who planned and supervised our recent 
library project and Mrs. Nina T. Mitchell, Librarian of the Woodsville Pub- 
lic Library. Presiding was Miss Elizabeth Orton Jones of Mason. 


PUBLIC RECOGNIZED A NEED 


We tried hard to make it clear that in our town the Library project grew 
naturally out of a publicly recognized need for enlarged library facilities— 
a need brought about by a tremendous population increase in the five-year 
period, 1952-1956. Wheaton Lane, scion of the Lane family who donated the 
original library, evaluated this demand, recognized the need and in a gener- 
ous, practical manner offered a gift of $10,000 toward the enlargement and 
modernization project. There was one condition, his gift must be matched 
by an equal appropriation of public funds. 


Reprinted with permission from The Hampton (New Hampshire) Union, May 15, 1958. 
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EDUCATION AND CULTURE 


Appreciating the great value of a modern public library as a necessary ad- 
junct to youth education and training and as a cultural center for adults as 
well, the citizens of Hampton voted $40,000 in public funds for the project 
without hesitation or equivocation. Because of informed public opinion, the 
stigma attached to the designation “‘municipal step-child’? was removed 
from Hampton’s public library, we hope forever. 


APPROPRIATION INCREASE 


Moreover, after their library project was completed, Hampton voters 
upped the annual appropriation for maintenance from $3,500 to $9,500 with- 
out a single dissenting vote. We tried to make it clear in the round table dis- 
cussion that the same program would achieve similar results in every New 
Hampshire community, because libraries were never so greatly needed as 
in this perilous day and age. But we doubt that we succeeded. 
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Floor Plan and Elevation Modernized Lane Memorial Library 
Hampton, N. H. 
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Looking from New Wing into Old Section Inside View—Modernistic Front of New 
Peg Board and Delivery Desk at Right Wing Hampton, N. H., Public Library 
Hampton, N. H., Public Library 


PROOF OF PUDDING 


And we told the small group in Laconia something about the practical 
results of the library modernization program in Hampton as indicated by a 
comparison of book circulation figures. Our new public library was dedi- 
cated early in January. This table shows the circulation increase during the 
first four months of this year as compared with 1957. 


Increase 
1957 1958 Vol. % 
Jan. 1,185 — 1,401 216 18.23 
Feb. 1,287 1,554 267 20.74 
March 1,649 2,083 434 26.03 
April 1,256 1,885 629 50.08 


COMPLACENT ATTITUDE 
At the close of the discussion in which we had a part, those present, when 
queried by the chairman, indicated that they would like to have included in 
next year’s conference agenda, a topic having to do with securing library 
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additions and renovations through donations, bequests and endowments, 
So, instead of immediate and aggressive campaigns to educate public opinion 
to the imperative need of using public funds when necessary, to make local 
library facilities adequate, the state apparently is saddled with the familiar 
and complacent attitude which causes trustees to be content either to wait 
for another Andrew Carnegie or for belated bequests which may never ma- 
terialize. Ours may be a minority opinion, but we deplore this tendency, 


National Library Week in New Hampshire 


by WILLIAM T. WEITZEL, Chairman 
ALA Committee for Library Week in N. H. 


T# first National Library Week in New Hampshire was a happy and 
inspiring one. Active observances were reported from more than 80 
city and town libraries, or approximately one-third of the Granite State’s 
238 public libraries. 

Public response to Library Week in New Hampshire was excellent. Trus- 
tees and librarians received heartwarming cooperation and assistance from 
city or town officials, business firms, civic organizations, ¢°ools, churches, 
service and social clubs, as well as from the press, radio, and television. A 
statewide Library Week Committee of 25 members, headed by Raymond 
Holden of North Newport, was organized last fall to promote and coordinate 
local observances, and to give direction to specific activities undertaken at 
the state level. It was assisted in its efforts by an eight-member ALA state 
committee. 

Scores of special events, meetings, and ceremonies were held in local 
libraries, or were conducted elsewhere under the sponsorship of local Library 
Week committees. ‘These included Open House, tours of library buildings, 
coffee hours, teas, film showings, children’s story hours; essay, poster, book 
illustration, and reading contests; talks on books and library services; special 
church sermons. In Newington the March PTA meeting was devoted to a 
very successful ‘‘Reading Night.’? The Charlestown Grange presented a play 
entitled ““The Great Gift,” pointing up the great advance in reading made 
possible by the invention of printing. 

Literally hundreds of special exhibits and displays were set up in libraries 
and a goodly number were placed in stores, public buildings, and other 
locations. A particularly noteworthy exhibit was arranged by the Monadnock 
Paper Mill in the Bennington library. This demonstrated the complete pro- 
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cess involved in the making of a book and included a display of about 20 
volumes printed on paper manufactured at the Monadnock Mill. 

Whole elementary and high school classes participated in essay or poster 
contests in a number of communities, or made the production of posters and 
essays a special project. In Lebanon, high school commercial students dittoed 
reading lists for distribution in handy bookmark form. A talented Nashua 
Library staff member created mobile NLW displays, which were hung in 
local supermarkets. In Littleton a large (714’ x 4%’) oilcloth sign was made 
and displayed at the foot of the library lawn. A student at the Manchester 
Institute of Arts and Sciences made two huge (11’ x 4’) colorful oilcloth 
banners, effectively displayed from each side of the City Library Bookmobile. 

The new Friends of the Hampton Library group prepared flyers asking for 
expressions of interest by townspeople in different types of group activity 
that might be sponsored by the Friends in the recently enlarged and re- 
modeled town library. In Newfields mimeographed invitations to visit the 
library were mailed to every one of the town’s 180 families. Thanks to the 
cooperation of local dairymen, approximately 25,000 bookmarks found their 
way into the homes of Manchester, Nashua, and Derry. 

I wish it were possible to quote directly from many of the interesting local 
reports on which this summary article is based. Pervading these is an un- 
mistakable note of satisfaction that the efforts of trustees, librarians, and in- 
terested fellow citizens have been well repaid in the achievements of Library 
Week celebrations. Many libraries found that library use, as reflected in 
circulation and attendance figures, increased noticeably. In a number of 
towns the books and library services available were brought to the attention 
of local residents on Town Meeting Day. Several libraries reported worth- 
while “‘fine free” observances, held in conjunction with Library Week. The 
good publicity given to special events and exhibits attracted considerable 
attention and brought a number of new faces to the library. 

There are also significant, but intangible, gains to be chalked up to Na- 
tional Library Week in New Hampshire, as in the nation as a whole—in- 
creased awareness and knowledge of the role of the public library as a com- 
munity cultural and intelligence center, and sheer good will. Unquestionably, 
new resources were brought to bear and new friends were enlisted in our 
statewide effort, and it is to be hoped that we shall retain these new-found 
sources of strength through continued cultivation. 

The notable success of our first observance of NLW can be attributed to 
the effective work of our State Committee, to the splendid organization of 
the State Library’s extension service and its new Rural Libraries Project, 
and to the initiative, energy, and enthusiasm with which local librarians, 
trustees, and committee members planned and carried out Library Week 
observances throughout the Granite State. 
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National Library Week in Vermont 


by GRAHAM STILES NEWELL 
Vermont State Chairman, National Library Week 


[ first National Library Week was a success in Vermont. The press, 
weeklies and dailies, the radio, and TV gave far more assistance than 
we dared expect and 209 public librarians cooperated, many far beyond the 
line of duty. But to assess concrete accomplishments is difficult. 

Who knows what young Brattleborian hearing Charles Tazewell read 
aloud at the public library from favorite books has caught his first glimpse 
of the golden road to Samarkand? Who can say how many adults in our 
Capital City after their library’s Open House and a visit with the Mastersons 
of Blueberry Hill decided to spend more TV-less evenings with nothing what- 
ever to do but read a new book? Who knows how many of tomorrow’s leaders 
grasped the deep meaning of our American heritage from the University of 
Vermont exhibit of books—classics in our time—which at one time or an- 
other have been banned or censored? Or did one Irasburg third-grade 
youngster while helping his teacher prepare a “Book Tree’’ to celebrate 
NLW acquire his first goad which will later impel him to seek out in books 
the wisdom of the ages? And what of Middlebury College’s impressive dis- 
play of the published works of its faculty members, the special pictorial sec- 
tion of the BENNINGTON BANNER on the activities of its local library, 
or the Bradford display of local photographic treasures housed in its public 
library—what unknown influences may stem from these? 

Yes, Vermont’s 1958 National Library Week was a success, thanks to the 
full cooperation of the Free Public Library Commission, the Vermont 
Library Association, many Women’s Clubs and Jaycee groups, booksellers, 
authors, teachers, and above all to the librarians themselves who, I feel sure, 
have “‘builded better’? than they know. 


Vermont Library News 
BARRE 
The Woman’s Club of Barre received the following award for their Story 
Hours at the Public Library. “Award for dedicated service on behalf of a 
better community as a participant in the 1956-1958 Community Achieve- 


ment Contest which was sponsored by the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and the Sears Roebuck Foundation.” 


BRATTLEBORO 
Miss Rachel Bodine, the new children’s librarian at the Brattleboro Public 
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Library, has a monthly “Junior Bookworm”? section in the Brattleboro Daily 
Reformer. 

The Brattleboro Rotary gave the Brattleboro Public Library a ceiling pro- 
jector and 48 titles on film ranging from juvenile picture books to adult fic- 
tion, including mysteries and westerns. This service is available for home or 
hospital use. 

The Jaycees donated their services to spring houseclean the library. 


ORLEANS 

Mrs. Gertrude L. Sylvester, Librarian, was honored by 100 friends at a 
Tea in Orleans and was also honored by the Vermont Federation of Women’s 
Clubs for her first book of verse, Country Airs. 


WESTON 
The Weston Woman’s Club met at the Library to begin a service project 
in weeding and improving library services for the community. 


New Hampshire Library News 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Eight Shieling Trust scholarships have been awarded New Hampshire 
librarians who will attend a course in “Elementary Library Technique” at 
the University of New Hampshire July 7-25. 
The librarians and libraries represented are: 
Mrs. Clara B. Pratt, Antrim, James A. Tuttle library 
Mrs. Mabel Dobrowaski, Barnstead, Oscar Foss Memorial library 
Mrs. Mabel Hutchinson, Epping Public library 
Mrs. Sarah G. Foster, Greenfield, Stephenson Memorial library 
Mrs. Helen J. Simpson, Newfields Public library 
Mrs. Cecelia Bullock, Newington, Langdon Public library 
Mrs. Mary A. Forrest, Salem Public library 
Mrs. Anne C. Crist, Somersworth Public library 


Announcements 
FILMS FOR LIBRARIES 


Final arrangements have been made which will make films available to the 
libraries of Vermont, New Hampshire, and Maine. These films will be 
handled by the Audio-Visual Center of the University of New Hampshire in 
Durham, and they will probably be available for use in the fall of 1958. 
Further details will be forthcoming. 
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MAIL REGULATIONS 
The United States Post Office Department adopted the following rule 
effective May 15, 1958: 

‘The name of the mailing public library, organization, or association must 
be shown in the return address on parcels of books sent to county or other 
unit libraries or as a loan to readers. Parcels of books returned by libraries or 
readers must show in the address the name of the lending library, organiza- 
tion, or association. No permit is required.” 

The effect of this rule for libraries is that a permit from your local post- 


master is no longer necessary in order to qualify for the library book rate for 
postage. 


A FIVE DAY INSTITUTE ON STATE AND REGIONAL LIBRARY 

DEVELOPMENT 
AUGUST 11-15, 1958 
UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY SERVICE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK CITY 

The purpose of the Institute is to provide an analysis of the various state 
programs for public library development now going forward, including an 
examination of the uses of both federal and state financial aid. The members 
will discuss specific operating problems and difficulties of library ‘‘systems” 
and the relation of the existing programs to public library standards and 
objectives. 

The Institute is designed primarily for state, regional, federal and munici- 
pal librarians directly concerned with the operation of revised or expanded 
public library programs. Membership is limited to 25. The group will meet 
for presentation and group analysis of specific programs and problems for 
two hours each morning and afternoon during the five days. The fee for the 
Institute is $37.00. 

Dean Robert D. Leigh of the Columbia School of Library Service, director 
of the Public Library Inquiry, consultant to the Pacific Northwest Library 
Development Committee, to the California Committee on Standards, and 
to the Coordinating Committee for the new National Standards, member 
of the 1957 (New York State) Commissioner of Education’s Committee on 
Public Library Service, will serve as chairman of the Institute. Associated 
with him as vice chairmen are Harold Hacker, Director of the Rochester, N. Y., 
Public Library and of the Tri-County federated library system, and Vice 
Chairman of the New York State Commissioner of Education’s Committee on 
Public Library Service; Zohn Lorenz, Assistant Director, Library Services 
Branch, U. S. Office of Education, formerly with the Michigan State Li- 
brary; Helen Ridgway, Chief of the Bureau of Library Services, Connecticut 
State Department of Education, and formerly Public Library Consultant at 
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ALA Headquarters; and Carma R. Zimmerman, California State Librarian, 
formerly Washington State Librarian, member of Committee on the new 
California Library Standards, and of the Co-ordinating Committee for the 
new National Public Library Standards, presently President of the State 
Library Agencies Division of ALA. 

Librarians wishing to apply for membership in the Institute should write 
to Robert D. Leigh, Dean, School of Library Service, Columbia University, 
New York 27, New York. 


INSTITUTE ON CENTRALIZED AND 
COOPERATIVE TECHNICAL PROCESSING 

Albany, New York 

A two day institute reviewing and evaluating the experience of school and 
public library systems and groups of independent libraries in centralized 
acquisition, cataloging and other processes. New proposals will be introduced 
for discussion and evaluation. August 5, 6. Registration $5.00. For informa- 
tion write to Robert Burgess, Chairman, Department of Librarianship, State 
University College for Teachers, Albany 3, New York. 


Telling the Library Story 


by Howarp SAMUELSON 


(Reprinted from Montana Libraries, January 1956) 


Have you ever walked a few blocks out of your way to make a purchase 
at your favorite store? Ever drive past several gas stations to pull in at a sta- 
tion where you know you will get special attention? 

Of course you have. We all like to patronize a store or firm where some- 
body makes us feel really welcome. 

Some years ago a newspaper chain spent thousands of dollars on a survey 
to discover what customers dislike about retail stores. It was the most costly, 
the most scientific, and the most thorough survey ever made of retail selling 
problems. One of the questions was: “What do you dislike about the stores 
in this town?” 

Almost two-fifths, some 40 per cent, of all answers were the same: dis- 
courteous clerks. There were four times as many complaints about dis- 
courtesy as about poor value—13 times as many complaints about discourtesy 
as about delivery delays. In other words, discourtesy of clerks was by far the 
biggest killer of retail sales. 

If courtesy is so important in business, it is just as important for librarians 
to get along with 7 HEIR customers—the library’s patrons. 
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It seems to me that there are at least four elements in any librarian-patron 
contact: 

1. The interest shown by the library assistant in the patron’s problems. 

This is extremely important if the library is to win friends and build good 
will—you might call it “‘personalizing” library service. You have to make the 
library’s patrons feel that you have a real and sincere interest in their prob- 
lems and must strive at all times to give sympathetic, helpful, and under- 
standing service. 


SMILES PAY OFF 

Always greet people with a friendly smile. This is the Golden Rule of all 
selling. If you are friendly, enthusiastic, and show genuine interest in people’s 
problems, they will leave feeling the library is a helpful and pleasant place 
to come to. The taxpayer gets his money’s worth when he gets service with a 
smile. 

Try to help patrons before they have to ask for help. Most patrons are 
somewhat awed and bewildered when they walk into a library. So try to put 
them at ease and at home as soon as possible. Approach the patron with 
“May I help you?” or something similar. Don’t wait for the patron to ad- 
dress you. However, learn to sense when a patron is browsing and would not 
like to be interrupted and when a person actually needs help and informa- 
tion. 

Make patrons feel that you are knocking yourself out to help them. Every 
librarian has had a patron tell him that they did not want to put him to “all 
that trouble’’—that they did not want him to go to “all that bother.” 

When a patron asks for a book that is out, always inquire whether possibly 
some other book may do, and suggest a title or two. Never say to a patron 
“I’m sorry, the book is out”—even if you know that it is. Instead, say, “I 
think the book is out, but I’ll be glad to look.” Then if the book is not on the 
shelf, be sure to ask the patron if he would like to leave a reserve for the book. 


SUGGEST LOANS 

If the library does not have material on a certain subject, be sure to suggest 
inter-library loan from your state agency. 

Finally, practice the art of keeping busy while looking interruptable. Pa- 
trons almost always hesitate to ask questions of assistants who LOOK busy. 

2. The quality of the information given by the assistant. 

Questions should be answered as rapidly and efficiently as possible. In- 
formation should be complete and accurate. 

In answering telephone questions, always give the source for your answer. 
Do not rely on your memory alone, no matter how simple the question. 
(This protects you and makes the data seem more authentic to the patron.) 
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Never tell a patron that the library does not have the answer. Simply say 
that you have not as yet been able to locate the answer. There is an im- 
portant difference. Also ask him if he would like you to continue to search. 
It is a good practice to put down the name and telephone number of the 
patron in case you should find the answer later. A follow-up call at a later 
date will make a lasting and favorable impression and build goodwill for the 
library. 

If you feel you have exhausted the library’s resources, always suggest some 
other agency that might be able to give the needed information. Sometimes 
it is a good idea to check with the agency by phone beforehand to be sure 
the information is available. Unanswered questions or incompletely answered 
questions should always be referred to your supervisor. 

3. The library assistant’s politeness. 

Be courteous, patient, and polite at all times. Do not argue with patrons or 
become angry in dealing with library users. Try always to be patient, calm, 
and understanding—and sometimes this is a difficult feat. 


NAMES IMPORTANT 

Remember the names of your patrons. Did you ever take your clothes to a 
laundry or cleaner for the first time, and then have the clerk remember your 
name the very next time you came in? Remember how pleased you felt about 
it? It made you feel like a person of consequence. 

In answering the telephone, try through the tone of your voice to indicate 
readiness for service and sincere interest in the problem being stated. Never 
let the patron know that you have already answered a dozen other questions 
that morning. 

Another problem is the waiting patron. Every librarian needs to learn 
and develop a technique of serving more than one customer at a time. If 
several persons are waiting at the desk while you are taking care of one pa- 
tron, always take a few seconds to greet them and to explain that you will be 
with them in a moment. 

If you are serving a patron when the telephone rings, say to the patron: 
“Will you excuse me a minute, while I answer the telephone?” Then try to 
get back to the patron as soon as possible. 

4. The assistant’s appearance and speech. 

The library assistant should be neatly and attractively dressed. Her voice 
should be pleasing and indicate interest in the patron’s problem. 

Repeaters are the only profitable customers in any business. So our big 
object as librarians should be to get people to come again—and like it, too. 

Articles in the paper may attract people to the library, but the way they 
are received and treated when they do come in will determine whether they 
become constant users and friends or leave never to return. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ADULT FICTION 


Mrs. RutH W. Perkins, Adult Services 
Vermont Free Public Library Commission 


*Starred items recommended for young 
people. 


THE TEN THOUSAND THINGS. Maria 
Dermont. S. & S., $3.75. 
A charming book, exotic, haunting. The 
narrative consists of a novelette and several 
shorter stories. The setting is a spice planta- 
tion in the Moluccas. Felicia, the “‘lady of 
the Small Garden,” relives in retrospect the 
mysterious and tragic happenings—the ten 
thousand things—that influenced her life. 
PEACE RIVER COUNTRY. Ralph Allen. 
Doubleday, $3.75. 
Warm and humorous story of one family’s 
efforts to find a permanent home in the 
Peace River Country. As they move from 
one Canadian town to another, Bea Son- 
dern supports her two children, never losing 
sight of their objective: a home where their 
likeable, alcoholic father will never find 
them. 


THE TRAVELS OF JAMIE Mc- 
PHEETERS. Robert Taylor. Doubleday, 
$4.50. 

The journey of teen-age Jamie McPheeters 

and his visionary, irresponsible father from 

Louisville to California in 1849. The story 

moves swiftly from crisis to crisis, encounters 

with Indians, unsavory characters, and dis- 
ease. A picaresque, colorful tale. 

THE LAND IS BRIGHT. Fim Kjelgaard. 
Dodd Mead, $3.00. 

An exciting historical novel set in the South 

of the middle nineteenth century, about 

Virginia-born Colin Campbell who led the 

men of the Blue Ridge in the Civil War. A 

story of courgge and human hardihood. 

THE TOWERS INHERITANCE. Catherine 
Rodgers. Doubleday, $3.95. 

A powerful novel, realistic and full of sus- 

pense in its picture of the Towers family and 

the South a generation ago. Philip Towers 
tells the story of his childhood, his quarrels 
with the family that force him to leave 

Towertown, and finally his return to re- 

deem the Towers Inheritance. 


*PATRON’S ISLAND. Paul Bolles. Mac- 
millan, $3.75. 

Nostalgic story about two boys who to- 

gether built a house on an island in a river, 

Their blissful occupation of the island was 

rudely shattered by a housing development 

that “destroyed their Paradise.” 


*THE WHITE ROOM. Elizabeth Coats. 
worth. Pantheon, $2.75. 

A gentle, meaningful story with a touch of 
the supernatural. The setting, a hilltop 
farm in Maine. Alone in a snow storm, 
Laura Treadwell, reflecting upon her un- 
happy life, receives help from forces that 
reached out from the past to free her from 
her “white room.” 


EXILE AND THE 
Camus. Knopf, $3.50. 
A collection of six short stories characterized 
by their intensity, and ranging from North 
Africa to Brazil. The theme is man’s “spirit- 
ual exile” from himself and the world, and 
his search for ‘‘an inner kingdom”’ in which 
he may be reborn. 
KATE CAVANAUGH. Anne Downes. Lip- 
pincott, $3.95. 
A novel rich in human understanding. Kate 
Cavanaugh, a foundling, spent her child- 
hood with kindly foster parents. How she 
established a successful business, married, 
and in meeting life’s responsibilities found 
happiness is the plot of this very readable 
book. 
NIGHT MARCH. Bruce Lancaster. Little, 
$4.50. 
The stirring story of the Kilpatrick-Dahl- 
gren raiders’ attempt to free thousands of 
Union prisoners held at Belle Isle in Rich- 
mond. How two cavalry officers are cap- 
tured and escape from Libby prison makes 
good adventure reading. 


SOMETHING’S HAPPENED TO KATE. 

Genevieve Holden. Doubleday, $2.95. 
When it became likely that quiet, mouse- 
like Kate Woodley, who worked in the 
State Archives’ Department, was a pawn in 
a jewel robbery, her whereabouts became a 
matter of mounting interest and excite- 
ment. 


KINGDOM. Alber 


CHEERS, MAJOR BARLOW. William 
Fain. Crown, $3.95. 
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Amusing, exuberant account of the whirl- 
wind rise and fall of Texas-born Major Dick 
Barlow of the U. S. Army Air Force Public 
Relations Staff in London, just before the 
invasion of the Continent. Witty, fast-paced 
narrative. 


ADULT NON-FICTION 


THE LOST WORLD OF THE CAU- 

CASUS. Negley Farson. Doubleday, $4.00. 
The writer, accompanied by an eccentric 
old Englishman, journeyed through the 
Western Caucasus, and here vividly relates 
their experiences in the wild and beautiful 
mountain country, among the friendly 
sheep-herding tribesmen. 


INSIDE RUSSIA TODAY. John Gunther. 
Harper, $5.95. 

An important and lengthy book about this 
continent-size country, rich in _ history, 
description, and characterization. The well- 
known journalist warns that Russia now has 
the lead in space exploration. Very fine re- 
portage, maps, index, appendix. 


*LAST VOYAGE. Warren Armstrong. John 
Day, $3.50. 

Fascinating, well-written, based on careful 

research. Stories of more than a dozen sea 

disasters, hunts for sunken treasure, and 

ships lost without a trace. A high adventure 

story. 


NAGAKO: EMPRESS OF JAPAN. Itoko 

Koyama. John Day, $3.50. 
Written with warmth, sympathy, and inti- 
mate detail. The biographer presents an 
unusual portrait of the beautiful, courageous 
princess, who devotion sustained her em- 
peror-husband, Hirohito, through World 
War II. 


DESIGNING AND DRAFTING FOR 
HAND WEAVERS. Bertha Frey. Mac- 
millan, $6.50. 

Explains in simple terms how hand-woven 

fabrics are designed, drafted, and woven. 

The writer is a teacher, lecturer, and au- 

thority in this field. 


COIN COLLECTOR’S HANDBOOK. 
Fred Reinfeld. Sterling, $2.50. 
Informative and valuable book for the be- 
ginner and the advanced coin collector, 
written in concise and readable style. How 


to start a coin collection for pleasure and 
investment, how to store and preserve the 
coins and sell them profitably. Illustrations, 
glossary, and index. 


OUR NUCLEAR FUTURE. Edward 

Teller and A. L. Latter. Criterion, $3.50. 
Two of the world’s most important nuclear 
physicists discuss in simple terms under- 
standable to the layman the “‘facts, dangers, 
and opportunities” nuclear energy imposes 
upon civilization. Photographs, glossary, 
index. 


VICTORIA AND ALBERT. Evelyn Anthony. 
Crowell, $3.95. 

A fictional biography of a great queen and 
her consort, beginning with her youth and 
marriage, and ending with the death of 
Albert. It portrays an indomitable woman 
and a man’s struggle to make a personality 
adjustment to overcome his sense of failure, 
and accept his destiny. 


SCHOOLS WITHOUT SCHOLARS. 

John Keats. Houghton, $3.00. 
A thought-provoking book, about a prob- 
lem of national concern—our public schools. 
The writer feels that education today fails 
to meet the challenge of the nuclear age. 
Only an aroused public opinion can bring 
about the necessary changes to meet this 
challenge. 


WHAT COOKS AT STILLMEADOW. 

Gladys Tabor. Lippincott, $3.95. 
Practical cookbook of more than 200 savory 
recipes, tested by the author at Stillmeadow. 
Many helpful suggestions for serving, kitchen 
aids, emergency shelves, and a chapter on 
herbs, seasonings, and spices. 


THE YOUNG EXECUTIVE’S WIFE. 

Edith Heal. Dodd Mead, $2.95. 
Defining the position of a young corpora- 
tion executive’s wife. Her special responsi- 
bilities, such as office protocol, entertain- 
ing, company transfers. Briefly, how to be 
an affirmative influence in her husband’s 
career. 


GARDENS AND GARDENERS THAT 
TAKE CARE OF THEMSELVES. 
Amelia L. Hill. Prentice, $3.95. 

A useful book for householders; how to 

plan and set out grounds and gardens for 

the greatest effect, and with minimum ex- 
pense and labor. Information on garden- 
ing and tree planting, with a chapter on 
gardens by the sea, and vacation gardens. 








CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
FOR THE YOUNGEST 


RACHEL SANBORN, Extension Librarian 
Exeter Branch, N. H. State Library 


BRAVE DANIEL. Leonore Klein. 
$2.25. 

Daniel was so brave he captured a giant—a 

giant butterfly. And jumped off the roof of 

a house—a dog house. Surprise humor 

carried out in text and illustrations. 


JEFF AND THE FOURTEEN EYES. 
Cathrine Barr. Walck, $2.25. 
Jeff had fun camping out with his friend 
until he saw eyes which got bigger and 
bigger peeping through the tent flap. The 
surprise discovery at the end makes this an 
appealing easy-to-read story. 
THE LITTLE TRAIN. Graham Greene. 
Lothrop, $2.00. 
This little train puffed out of his engine 
house at Little Snoreing looking for ad- 
venture. After his first excitement, he be- 
came tired and lonely, and was glad to be 
helped home by the great express train, Jock 
of Edinburgh. Colorful illustrations. 
RUNNY DAYS, SUNNY DAYS. Aileen 
Fisher. Abelard-Schuman, $2.75. 
Gay verses of children’s thoughts divided 
into four seasons of the year,—Spring 
Lives in a New Green House, When Sum- 
mer’s Shining Everywhere, Under the Hazy 
Sky, and Now the Weeds Wear Fluffy Caps. 
TELLTIME’S ALPHABET BOOK. Wil- 
liam Hall. Crowell, $2.00. 
Telltime Rabbit learned his alphabet so his 
father gave him a party. Each animal friend 
came with two noodle letters for the soup, 
but the last two were late and the children 
will be excited to learn why! Entertaining 
introduction to the alphabet, and charm- 
ing illustrations by Charlotte Steiner. 


TOMMY LEARNS TO DRIVE A TRAC- 
TOR. John Lewellen. Crowell, $2.75. 

Tommy visits Grandfather’s farm and 

learns to drive a tractor. Simple explana- 

tions and detailed illustrations make this 

interesting for small boys. 

TWIN KITTENS. Inez Hogan. Dutton, 
$2.25. 

Pounce and Purr discover the world out- 

side their box, first the room, then the 

house, and then the great outdoors, but are 


Scott, 
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glad to come home and sit on the fence 
post. East reading. 


YERTLE THE TURTLE AND OTHER 
STORIES. Theodor Seuss Gcisel. Random 
House, $2.95. 

Three stories by Dr. Seuss bring fun and 

fantasy in the author’s own style of verse 

and illustrations. 


FOR THE MIDDLE GROUP 
Ravpu D. RILeEy, Extension Librarian 
Littleton Branch, N. H. State Library 


BUZZTAIL. Robert M. McClung. Morrow, 
$2.50. 





The day-to-day and season-to-season life 
of the biggest timber rattler on the moun- 
tain. 

HOW TO UNDERSTAND ANIMAL 
TALK. Vinson Brown. Little & Junior 
Lit. Guild. 

A much-needed book explaining the vari- 

ous means which animals use to communi- 

cate with other animals, and even with 

Man. 

JACKKNIFE FOR A PENNY. Samuel and 
Beryl Epstein. Coward-McCann, $3.00. 
Timothy Penny decided that, more than a 
jack-knife, he wanted to play an important 
part in helping the War of Independence. 

A good spy story. 

THERIDDLEOFTHEBLACK KNIGHT. 
Thomas B. Leekley. Vanguard, $3.00. 

“Tales and fables from the Middle Ages” 

(subtitle), based upon the Gesta Roman- 

orum, many of which have never before 

been translated into English. Adults will 
find themselves reminded of stories from 

Chaucer, Shakespeare, and later authors 

who have used the Gesta as a source. 

ROUGH WATER. Roland Pertwee. Bobbs- 
Merrill, $3.00. 

From the time Toby Frognall reaches for 
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the matches to light the lamp, and puts his 
hand into the cream-bun left from the 
party, things happen to the three English 
boys who figured in THE ISLANDERS. A 
quiet kind of active adventure. 


RUSTY’S SPACE SHIP. Evelyn Sibley 

Lampman. Doubleday & Junior Lit. Guild. 
First Rusty found a space ship in the city. 
‘Then Rusty’s dog barked at a tiny lizard- 
like creature. Then Rusty’s box-and-tin-can 
space ship took off into outer space. And 
off we go, for an adventure as hilarious as 
the author’s SHY STEGOSAURUS OF 
CRICKET CREEK. 


TERRAPIN’S POT OF SENSE. Harold 
Courlander. Holt, $3.00. 

How Terrapin tried to get all the animals’ 

sense for himself, and other stories garnered 

from the Southern states. 


A WAY WITH BOYS. Viola Rowe. Long- 
mans, $2.75. 

Barbara had friends, but not self-confidence. 

However, when she finds that she has a 

way with boys, she also finds that that does 

not simplify things. 


FOR OLDER BOYS AND GIRLS 


Cuarces D. Maurer, JR., Extension 
Librarian 


Keene Branch, N. H. State Library 


THE ART OF DATING. Evelyn Millis 
and Joy D. Johnson. Association, $2.50. 
Focusses serious attention upon a subject 
which is of peramount interest and very 
important to young people. A fine book 

with an excellent coverage of this area. 


BULL SESSION. 7. Morris Longstreth. 
Macmillan, $2.75. 

Lively story which centers on the problems 

of teen-agers who live at a co-ed boarding 

school. Mr. Longstreth has displayed versa- 

tility and understanding in his novels for 

young people. 


CHINGO SMITH OF THE 
CANAL. Samuel H. Adams. 
$2.95. 

An established historian has written his 

second juvenile book on this phase of our 

country’s development. Chingo, hero of 
this account of pioneering, is an unusually 
energetic young orphan. 


ERIE 
Random, 


MYSTERY OF SATELLITE 7. Charles 

Coombs. Westminster, $2.95. 
Purpose of the launching of Project Argus’s 
seventh satellite was to give the United 
States a relay station for its television pro- 
grams. This combination mystery and 
acience-fiction title will contribute to an- 
swering the mushrooming demand for these 
stories. 


ON STAGE, MR. JEFEERSON! Jean L. 
Latham. Harper, $2.95. 

Joseph Jefferson III achieved great fame 

as an actor in this country and eventually 

in England during the middle of the last 

century. A vivid portrayal of the earlier 

American stage results from this biography. 


STRANGERS IN SKYE. Mabel E. Allan. 
Criterion, $3.50. 

A shy, intensely studious girl spends a sum- 

mer at a youth hostel in Scotland which 

her older brother is directing. An absorb- 

ing romance affords compensation for her 

earlier disappointment. 


THE SUN AND ITS FAMILY. Irving 
Adler. Day, $3.00. 

A good format reinforces the appeal of this 

work, an excellent treatment of our solar 

system. Junior high readers especially will 

find this useful. 


THIRTEEN DAYS TO GLORY: THE 
SIEGE OF THE ALAMO. Lon Tinkle. 
McGraw, $3.95. 

Historical background to the event, and 

character studies of men who participated, 

add to this account of the famous battle 
which took place in 1836. An accurate and 
realistic narrative. 

THE AMERICANS. Harold Coy. Little, 
$4.50. 

Lively, readable account of our country’s 

history. Mr. Coy’s purpose is to emphasize 

the interesting facets of a subject which too 
often has been considered “dry” by young 


* readers. 


BLACK TIGER AT LE MANS. 

rick O’Connor. Washburn, $2.75. 
The big league of automobile racing in- 
cludes the famous Sebring and Le Mans 
runs. Woody Hartford learned his racing 
lessons well in the author’s THE BLACK 
TIGER, published two years ago, and nuw 
reaches a peak of performance in this se- 
quel. Will help satisfy the heavy demand 
for material in this reading area. 


Pat- 
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BRIGHT PARTICULAR STAR. Mar- 
ion Garthwaite. Messner. $2.95. 

Career romance, the story of Torrey 
Thorne, library school student who awaits 
her fiancee’s return from an assignment in 
South America. During the period of wait- 
ing, Torrey displays the potential of an 
excellent children’s librarian. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF WORLD WAR 
II. Louis L. Snyder. Watts, $1.95. 

A college history professor authors the 

latest title in a very popular series. Well 

illustrated account of the important figures 

and battles of the war, with emphasis laid ag 

well upon its causes and its results. 
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